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NEWS OF WHITE HORSE 


Safeguarding 


Like many other good things, White Horse 
Whisky is not so easy to obtain as it was, and 
more people than ever are anxious for a share 
of the regulated supplies that are available. 

But rarity lends an added charm. We enjoy 
good things even more when we get them 
only now and then. And how good is an 
occasional glass of White Horse Whisky in 
this fifth year of war. A whisky of rich fra- 
grance, and full, round flavour, of rare delicacy 


and bouquet. A whisky in which all the 


WHITE HORSE. 


tqual to a Fine Liqueur 





the quality 


qualities of great age are crowned by a genial, 
heartening glow with never a trace of fire. 
Forethought and a provident care of stocks 
laid down in years of plenty have provided 
a modest supply for your pleasure to-day. 
But the supply is regu- 
lated. Regulated to 
ensure that, to-day and 
always, White Horse 
shall be the whisky 


‘fine as a fine liqueur.’ 
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The World Copyright of ail the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1944. 


INSIDE AN Me. 323 GIANT “POWERED GLIDER,” WHICH CAN CARRY 130 FULLY-EQUIPPED TROOPS. GERMANY 
HAS BEEN USING TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT IN AN ATTEMPT TO RELIEVE HER TRAPPED ARMIES. 


Germany has often used her big fleets of transport aircraft to get supplies to were used, too, during the Stalingrad débacle; and now they have been 
troops cut off from their bases, and at times to evacuate them. Such methods employed for carrying supplies to other Cerman armies encircled on the 
were attempted in Tunisia, where one fleet of thirty-one Me. 323 “ powered southern Russian front, and for evacuating high officers and certain wounded 
gliders "" was destroyed in its entirety by Allied fighter ‘planes. Aerial transports personnel. In all the cases cited, such attempts have failed to save entrapped armies 
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or recently—I cannot recall where— 
I read an account of General Montgomery 
giving a lecture on how to win battles. It is always 
something of an event when a master expounds the 
essentials of his art, especially when the art is so 
urgent and important as General Montgomery’s, 
and there can be few—-however thwarted or negligible 
their military ambitions—who would not have given 
much to have heard him. Of course, what can be 
conveyed in a lecture is limited; a man cannot 
transmit the acquired knowledge of a lifetime of 
experience and thought in an hour’s talk. Yet the 
fundamentals of any art, however hard to master, are 
at heart simple and susceptible of exposition by those 
who understand them. For everything in the last 
resort comes down 
to common sense 
and the unchanging 
laws of life: water 
flows downhill ; two 
and two add up to 
four, despite all 
attempts to prove 
them three or five; 
anger, provokes 
anger, and _ love, 
love ; two sides ofa 
triangle are always 
together greater 
than the third! 

Everyone, how- 
ever humble, who 
practises an art 
ought to try 
occasionally to 
clarify and restate 
its fundamental 
rules. He is sure 
to learn something 
in the process. 
Take, for instance, 
my own unromantic 
trade. Almost 
everyone in the 
modern world has 
occasion to write. 
And much-—in 
everybody's life— 
depends on whether it is done well or badly. From 
a proposal of marriage to a local government 
direction on the disposal of scrap, clarity and 
persuasiveness can make all the difference between 
success or failure. Yet the principles of good writing 
are almost universally ignored. The business is 
treated either as something which anybody can 
do without thought or trouble, or, alternatively, 
as an inspired attribute of genius enjoyed (also 
without thought or trouble) by the chosen few. And 
both propositions are utterly untrue. 

What constitutes good writing ? There are only 
two elementary rules. One is to say what one has to 
say in the simplest and fewest possible words—that 
is, in such language as in a busy world stands the 
best chance of being read. The other—and this serves 
the same end—is to say it in such a way as to hold 
the flagging interest of one’s reader. Anyone who has 
mastered those two rules is a good writer. I am not, 
of course, discussing the profundity or brilliance of 
the thought behind the writing. I am thinking purely 
about the art of writing itself. A great deal that 
passes for literature because of its possession of, or 
pretension to, these moral and intellectual virtues is 
none the less thoroughly bad writing. It is both prolix 
and dull. And prolixity and dullness are fatal, for 
they defeat the very object of writing. They prevent 
it from being read. 

All needless prolixity in writing is bad manners. 
It is like prolixity in conversation; the hall-mark of 
a bore. 

A little way before I got to Tutbury I saw a woman 
digging some potatoes in a strip of ground making part 
of a field nearly an oblong square, and which field appeared 
to be laid out in strips. She told me that the field was part 
of a farm (to the homestead of which she pointed); that 
it was, by the farmer, let out in strips to labouring people ; 
that each strip contained a rood (or quarter of a statute 
acre); that each married labourer rented one strip; and 
that the annual rent was a pound for the strip. This fashion 
is certainly a growing one; it is a little step towards a 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


coming back to the ancient small life and leaseholds and 
common-fields! It is a very curious thing that the enclosing 
of the commons, that the shutting out of the labourers 
from all share in the land; that the prohibiting of them 
to look at a wild animal, almost at a lark or a frog; it is 
curious that this hard-hearted system should have gone on 
until at last it has produced effects so injurious and so 
dangerous to the grinders themselves that they have, of 
their own accord and for their safety, begun to make a step 
towards the ancient system. 

In all that there is not a redundant word, except 
possibly ‘‘ and which field appeared to be.’’ Cobbett 
tells you what he has to say in a straightforward, 
downright, simple manner; one may not agree with 
it, but one thoroughly understands it. It could not 
have been better put. 
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REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘“ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ 


OF FEBRUARY 17, 1844. 





“The erection of this new gaol for the county ‘of Berks has excited considerable interest, from its being upon the plan of the Model Prison 
at Pentonville. The accompanying view is taken from the embankment on the line of the Great Western Railway. The architects, Messrs. 
Scott and Moffatt, have evinced considerable judgment ... both as regards the internal arrangements and external appearance.” 
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“THE BOWIE KNIFE OF AMERICA.” 


“Paragraphs have frequently appeared of late in the Times taken 
from American journals, in which this mysterious implement plays the 
premier réle and, in the days of our ignorance, great was our awe 
at every fresh allusion to it.” A special journey to America was 
apparently undertaken by our correspondent with the object of 
discovering for himself what the Bowie knife really was, with rather 
unspectacular results, as it actually is a knife as then used in the 
south and west, plain or ornamented according to the taste of the owner. 


The same rule applies to the expression of deeper 
thought and feeling. 


But I said, O my God, take me not away in the midst 
of mine age; as for thy years, they endure throughout all 
generations. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth: and the heavens are the work 
of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure : 
they all shall wax old as doth a garment and as a vesture shalt 
thou change them, and they shall be changed. But thou 
art the same, and thy years shall not fail. 


Could that have been said more shortly or effectively ? 

There is only one ultimate means of attaining 
perfection in writing: hard work. No writing that 
is scamped can be good writing. Much journalism, 
of course, is extremely well written. It has to be: 
space is valuable and readers have to be kept. On 
the other hand, most journalism is of necessity done 
in a hurry and lacks care and revision. In the last 
resort it is revision that counts. The supreme great- 
ness of the Authorised Bible as literature lies not in 
the fact that it was written by a committee, or even 


that that committee was divinely inspired—committees 
are not inspired—but that what had already been 
written by men of genius and feeling was revised, 
lovingly and reverently, word for word, by a com- 
mittee of men who thoroughly understood the art of 
writing simple English. In the construction of a book 
there are three stages. The first is the collection and 
arrangement of the material, whether it be the facts 
of an historical or scientific work, the events and 
thoughts of a man’s own life, or the dry bones of a 
novel. The second stage is the writing. The third is 
the revision and rewriting. There are, no doubt, 
books which are so simple in construction, whose factual 
data have been so perfectly digested in advance, 
and whose writers are such finished masters of their 
craft that they need 
no rewriting. John- 
son’s “‘ Lives of the 
Poets ’’ — the fine 
flower of his old age 
—-was such a book. 
But such works are 
very, very rare. 
Most manuscripts 
when first sprung 
from their author’s 
pen badly need re- 
writing. They sel- 
dom get it. 

In rewriting his 
book the author has 
two duties. The first 
is to go through it 
with a Sieve again 
and again, cutting 
out every needless 
word. Every time 
he repeats the pro- 
cess he will be 
astonished to dis- 
cover how much 
can still be cut— 
25, even 30 per cent. 
is no _ excessive 
amount to delete 
from what at first 
seemed a_ well- 
written manuscript. 
Only when it has become impossible to cut or shorten 
a single sentence without destroying the sense can 
this preliminary work be said to have been done. 

Then comes the second duty. Having avoided 
boring the reader with excess of words, one still nas 
to make sure that those that remain are so arranged 
as to hold him. Every sentence should be as neatly, 
clearly, and persuasively turned as it admits, and 
should leave the reader wanting and even longing 
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to know what comes next. Every sentence should 
follow naturally and inevitably on that which 
went before. And every paragraph. And every 
chapter. Few writers, even the most experienced, 
can turn a book straight out in such an ideal 
sequence of words and sentences. It is not only 

a matter of clear and careful thinking; it is a 

matter of rhythm. Human beings are partly 

governed by rhythm: it helps, like ‘‘ Music while 
you work,”’ to carry them along. 

Because of this, the finest test of all writing is to 
read it aloud. Nothing will reveal more surely where 
there is a false stress, where the sense has been 
sacrificed to the rhythm or the rhythm to the sense. 
The moment writing sounds forced or untrue or 
redundant, there is a flaw. Only the very finest 
writing stands up to that test. Take down a favourite 
composition—your own, or anyone else’s—and apply 
it. Then take a passage from a supreme masterpiece— 
say, Max Beerbohm’s ‘‘ Happy Hypocrite ’’—and you 
will see what great writing can be. Or a passage— 
almost any passage—from one of Jane Austen’s later 
books. How that woman could write! I don’t 
suppose she would have made much of a hand at 
commanding the Eighth Army—though I feel sure the 
boys would have liked her—yet, like General Mont- 
gomery, she had thoroughly mastered her business 
and put the world in her debt by doing so. 

One further point which will have struck the 
attentive reader! Why, Professor, he will say, do 
you break all your own rules ? 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: No.7—LORD WOOLTON, C.H. 


An Exc.usive Portrait Stupy sy Y. Karsu, or OTrawa. 


LORD WOOLTON, C.H. 


MINISTER OF RECONSTRUCTION AND FORMER MINISTER OF FOOD: 


| Hon. Adviser to the Secretary of State for 
and later in the same year, and until 1949, was Director 
has served on such Goverr 

Home Office Committee to 


Services of Great Britain, and the Lord Privy Seal's 


This portrait study of Lord Woolton, Minister of Reconstruction, is the seventh in War and Minister of Supply on Clothing 
our series by that brilliant photographer Y. Karsh, of Ottawa. Lord Woolton was | for the Army, veneral 
Minister of Food from 1940 until November 1943, when he took charge of post-war Equipment and Stores in the Ministry of Supply. He 
planning for the Government, with a seat in the War Cabinet. Until accepting the ment Committees as the Cepartment of Overseas Trade, 
office .of Minister of Food, he was Chairman of Lewis's, Ltd., and its subsidiary enquire into the Fire Brigade 


companies, and director of many other companies and trusts. In 1939 he became Committee to enquire into the need for deep shelters, etc 
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CHANGTEH RETAKEN: AN IMPORTANT VICTORY FOR THE CHINESE ARMY. 
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CHANGTEH, A CITY OF 80,000 INHABITANTS, SOUTH OF THE YANGTSE RIVER, LIES A FOOD CONTAINER, MADE OF BAMBOO AND PLASTER, DROPPED BY AN ALLIED AIRCRAFT 
IN RUINS AFTER ITS RECAPTURE BY CHINESE TROOPS, 2 TO THE CHINESE GARRISON AT CHANGTEH, 


Nady 


een eee ee 


HE main significance of the 
recapture of Changteh— 
seven days after it had fallen to 
the Japanese—-was its heartening 
effect on the morale of the Chinese 
front-line troops. Changteh, a 
city of 80,000 inhabitants, south 
of the Yangtse River, was de- 
stroyed in the battle ; its destruc- 
tion being so complete that it is 
as if it had been shaken by a 
violent earthquake. The Chinese, 
however, do not regret the sacri- 
fice, considering Changteh a price 
worth paying for the security of 
Changsha and perhaps of the 
whole of East China. The Chinese 
Army paid very dearly in casu- 
alties for the recapture of the : 
town, and their losses were ' P . tie =. = i a. © ’ - } 7 - Mi Ee : 
heavier than those inflicted on i +’ : Fe 4 a oe , name aye er > 
the Japanese, due to the Chinese ‘ . ns ~s", } : 2 
realisation of the incalculable im- 
portance of Changteh, both econ- 
omically (it is the productive 
centre for 30,000,000 piculs of 
rice and 40,000 piculs of cotton 
annually) and strategically as the 
gateway to Changsha. It was an 
heroic offensive action, undertaken 
by our Allies just seven days after 
an equally heroic defensive action 
in the same area. 
(‘* The Times" photographs.) 
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THE REMAINS OF THE ANCIENT DRUM TOWER ON THE SOUTH WALLS OF CHANGTEH, WHERE 100 CHINESE WERE TRAPPED AND MASSACRED f 
BY THE BESIEGING JAPANESE. NOT ONE SURRENDERED, EVEN WHEN THEY RAN OUT OF FOOD AND AMMUNITION. } 
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— - - -~ eee . | 
WITHOUT HIS ARMS, THE JAPANESE SOLDIER IS NOT A VERY IMPRESSIVE FIGHTING > ALLIED JOURNALISTS EXAMINING A CYLINDER WHICH HAD CONTAINED TEAR, 
MAN : PRISONERS TAKEN DURING THE RECAPTURE OF CHANGTEH, f OR SNEEZING, GAS. THE JAPANESE ONLY HELD CHANGTEH FOR SEVEN DAYS. 
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A PRE-VIEW OF INVASION : 


These two striking photographs were made during recent airborne invasion exercises 
in England, with the British, Canadian and American Armies co-operating. The top 
shows a mass descent of paratroops over the battle area an ominous 


picture 
what the coming Allied invasion may look like to German eyes. The 


pre-view of 


ALLIED PARATROOPS IN A MASS DESCENT OVER THE 


“BATTLE AREA.” 


lower picture shows the paratroops landing, some of them already freeing 


of their 
exercises, 


dropped 


parachutes 


paratr ) 


by 


the 


»ps 
US 


against the enemy 


readiness for rapid action 
with their specialised weapons and equipment 


Army Air Force Troops Carrier Command Squadron 


were 


Lt 


thems 
Juring 


arried 
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“OLD IRISH AND HIGHLAND DRESS”: 


ELL-PRODUCED and amply illustrated 
books on artistic and archzological 
subjects have been very rare of late; solid 
books from Southern Ireland are rarer still. 
They were rare even in peacetime, though I 
am not forgetful of those superb volumes 
about Georgian Architecture in Ireland. But 
here is one; it comes from Dundalk, which 
is just over the border in County Louth ; 
and it is written by an Irish archeologist 
who (this is characteristic of ‘‘ neutral ”’ 
Southern Ireland) fought as a British soldier 
in the trenches in the last war. 


And there is another characteristically 
Irish feature about it. It ‘‘ debunks”’ an Irish 
claim. ‘ The Irish, Sir,’’ said Dr. Johnson, 
‘‘are a very fair people; they never speak 
well of one another.’’ Mr. McClintock is far 
from being unpatriotic, but he cannot stand 
the romantic nonsense made up by the Anglo- 
Irish, which culminated in the late Lord 
Ashbourne (surname Gibson, which doesn’t 
really smack of the O’s and the Mac’s, and 
King Brian Boru) turning up at the House 
of Lords in a kilt. The kilt was brown. Even 
had the kilt been justifiable at all, thinks Mr. 
McClintock, it should not have been brown. 
It should have been saffron; a_ buttercup- 
yellow colour made from the autumn crocus (a 
fashionable and expensive medieval dye which 


In folchem Habit Gefen die 800 In Statin 
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A GEKMAN WOOD-CUT OF. SCOTTISH SOLDIERS, 1641. 
(Photograph from the British Museum.) 


Reproductions from “ Old Irish and Highland Dress"’; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers the Dundalgan Press, Dundalk. 


gave rise to the surname Croker), and not a 
dull brown at all. It seems, though he doesn’t 
say so, that this painstaking Irish antiquary set 
out to discover whether the Irish had any claim 
to a_ kilt at all, and, in the 
wanderings on that search, produced this fact- 
crowded book, with illustrations drawn from 
half-obliterated crosses, the Book of Kells, medizval 
manuscripts, Speede’s Maps, and eighteenth-century 
paintings. 


course of his 


His earlier chapters describe various combinations : 
the mantle-and-tunic, and the jacket and _ trews. 
But he cannot find any trace (although pleats at the 
bottom of a long shirt in stone monuments may 
delusively suggest such things) of a kilt in Ireland, 
although pipers were there in plenty, and the Irish 
harp was omnipresent. In which connection one 
may remark that the neutral Republic of Eire would 
have appeared more romantic and been truer to the 
old Irish tradition had it adopted as a flag the harp 
on a green ground, and not one more of those 
monotonous tricolours which ‘derive from the French 
Revolution, that unfortunate event which spilt the 
baby out with the bath. He says: ‘“ This is an 
age of revivals, and as Irish costume has not escaped 
the movement, it may be well to enumerate a few 
things that, so far as the evidence collected here goes 

**" Old Irish and Highland Dress"; with Notes on that of the 
Isle of Man. By H. F. MeClintock (W. Tempest 
Drumdalk 


Dundalgan Press, 


Iilustrated ; 258. ; postage od.) 
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A PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN HIGHLAND CHIEF; 
IN THE NATIONAL 


BY 


RSTO 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


A JACKET FOUND IN 


TIPPERARY. 


not include: 
(1) The kilt. 


(3) A sporran. 
(4) A flat-top- 
ped cap like the 


A SUIT OF CLOTHING Highland bonnet. 


FROM A BOG IN COUNTY 
, SLIGO. 


(Photograph from the Natwonal 
Museum, Dublin.) 


All these are 
Scottish, and are 
regarded as such 
all the world 
over. They may also be Irish, and I 
am far from saying they are not merely 
because I do not know the evidence. But 
being already earmarked as Scottish, it 
seems to me that one should be cautious 
about using any of them, without the 
clearest proof to point to, in a dress 
that purports to be nationally Irish. 
Nor is there any need to do so, for we 
have in Ireland ample evidence of a 
very distinctive type of dress of great 
antiquity, quite as beautiful, and with 
a far older known history than any of 





MICHAEL WRIGHT IN ABOUT 1660, 
GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. 
(Photograph from the Director, National Gallery of Scotland.) 





COUNTY 


(Photograph from the National Museum, 
Dublin.) 


to show, the sixteenth- 
century Irish dress did 


(2) A shoulder-plaid 
or any such garment. 





PAINTED 





By H. F. McCLINTOCK.* 


these things. There would be no difficulty, 
for instance, with a good choice of colours 


for the garments other than the saffron 
tunic, in making a most effective uniform 
or dress for men for full-dress occasions 
from the type of costume in _ Derricke’s 


pictures, with perhaps some ideas taken from 
the jackets in the Oxford print. In general 
outline and proportions, if not in colour or 
details, it would closely resemble the Greek 
national dress of to-day as worn in some 
of the Greek regiments, which is generally 
considered one of the most striking and 
picturesque uniforms in the world, and which 
was before the war, and will, I hope, again, 
some day before too long, be one of the 
first things in the streets of Athens to delight 
the visitor to Greece.” 


Not being an Irishman, I can _ take 
merely a spectator’s view of these matters: 
although I should like to see Mr. De Valera 
dressed in national costume. But as a 
mere reader I have had a good deal of 
entertainment and instruction out of this book. 
It throws much incidental light on the relations 
between Ireland and England. 


It is acknowledged here that the fair-headed 
Gaels arrived in Ireland only about 300 B.c., finding 
little dark men who had been there before them. 


jot gs 


A DRAWING BY ALBRECHT DURER OF IRISH SOLDIERS 
AND POOR PEOPLE. 
(Photograph from the National Gallery, Dublin.) 


It gives pictures of Norman knights, Burke’s and 
such, which remind us that the Norman wave went 
over Ireland (and Scotland) only a little time after 
it went over this country; and it shows the efforts 
of the Tudor (i.e., Welsh) Government of England 
to suppress Irish nationalism by laws about costume, 
as, in the eighteenth century, the Hanoverians 
attempted to suppress Scottish nationalism by for- 
bidding the kilt. 


We have many crimes on our conscience; but 
I think we are ahead of the rest of the world; the 
allowance of Eire’s neutrality, within the Common- 
wealth, when we could patently reduce Fire to pulp 
(although half our finest heroes have come from 
thence), is more of a landmark in human history than 
is yet recognised. The Russian Government, on 
paper, is following suit. Let us hope that it isn’t only 
on paper. If the world were once more a lot of little 
countries there wouldn't be any more World Wars ; 
travel would be more amusing and mutual intcer- 
course more exciting. Long ago Mr. Churchill (he 
stopped it through discouragement) preached in this 
country a revival of the Heptarchy. Foreign Affairs, 
obviously, should be removed from the control of 
General! Elections and run by some Federal Committee. 
But the idea was there. And I don't see why the 
Irish, if the stories and the manuscripts don't 
verify an ancient kilt for them, shouldn't start 
a kilt now. Everything has to start some time 
or other; and with the world threatened by a 
Woolworth uniformity, now is the time to start 
all the local things we can. 
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USED AS A FORTRESS BY THE 


THE MASSIVE WALLS OF THE BENEDICTINE MONASTERY OF MT. CASSINO, WHICH 
THE GERMANS HAVE USED AS A FORTRESS AND FOR FIRE-CONTROL, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HISTORIC MONASTERY COMMANDING THE SURROUNDING TERRAIN 
AND THE TOWN OF CASSINO AT ITS FOOT. IT WAS FOUNDED, BY ST. BENEDICT. 


As was first announced by the 8.B.C. war correspondent in Italy, Rupert Downing, 
on February 13, the Germans were using the Benedictine Monastery on the summit 
of Mt. Cassino as a fire-control tower from which they could direct the full 
weight of their artillery against any point at a moment's notice, and in addition 
its massive walls were lined with mortars and machine-guns. The Vatican had 
specifically asked that this historic monastery, founded by St. Benedict more than 


ENEMY—MT. CASSINO’S HISTORIC MONASTERY. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE MONASTERY, WHICH THE ALLIES SPARED AT THE VATICAN'S 
REQUEST UNTIL COMPELLED BY GERMAN BAD FAITH TO ATTACK IT, 


1400 years ago, the cradle of the Benedictine Order, and a centre of education and 
science, should be spared, the same request having been made to the enemy. But 
it had become a gigantic pill-box in the heart of the battle area, and German bad 
faith has already led to many casualties which otherwise would have been avoided 
The enemy could not be expelled from Mount Cassino until the monastery fortress was 
liquidated and the road to Rome opened up 
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SMILING BRITISH ~~ 
INFANTRY 
REINFORCEMENTS 
MOVING UP IN THE 
ANZIO BRIDGEHEAD 
TO TAKE PART IN 
THE HEAVY FIGHTING 
AGAINST ENEMY 

ATTACKS, 














TRACER SHELLS SEAR THE NIGHT SKY, WHILE GUN - FLASHES . 

LIGHT UP WATERSIDE BUILDINGS AT NETTUNO, WHEN ALLIED y 

DEFENCES OPENED UP ON GERMAN RAIDERS, P 
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Is 


BEING ADMINISTERED BY AN R.A.M.C., FIELD AMBULANCE IN A’ FORWARD AREA. 


The 
and 
the 


General 


Fifth Army has again passed to the offensive in 
very heavy fighting is taking place near Carroceto. This news follows 
cheering statement made by Mr. Churchill after receiving reports from 
Wilson and General Alexander. The Prime Minister said that “ all 


battles are anxious as they approach the climax, but there is no justification 


the: Anzio beachhead | 





BATTLEFIELD SCENES FROM THE 
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A I000-LB. BOMB, DESTINED FOR THE RACKS OF A_ KITTYBOMBER, AND THENCE 
FOR THE GERMANS, TRAVELS OVER AN ENGINEERS’ ROAD IN THE SANDHILLS. 3 
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for pessimism, according to the latest reports from the responsible authorities.” 
On the main Fifth Army front the news centres in the bitter struggle for 
Cassino, where our forces are making gradual progress. The Germans have 
increased their artillery concentration in this sector recently, and are counter- 
attacking fiercely on the heights behind the monastery. Down in the town, 
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AS GERMAN PRISONERS ARE MARCHED BACK AFTER THE BRITISH CROSSING OF THE 
¢ GARIGLIANO RIVER, ITALIAN PEASANTS PASS” THEM ON THE WAY TO THEIR HOMES. 
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OF A BITTER STRUGGLE DURING WHICH RESIDENTS TOOK TO CAVES AND CELLARS. 


the 
strong-point. and are fighting their way yard by yard against strong opposition. 


Americans have taken the prison, which had been used as an enemy 


From his advanced headquarters. General Mark Clark has sent a message to 
the officers and men of the Fifth Army, in which he says: ‘ That portion 
of the Fifth Army which is fighting in the Anzio beachhead I congratulate 
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upon its splendid achievement Those of you fighting in the mountains 
on the Cassino and Garigliano front I commend for your dogged determination 
and your persistent progress The next step in the successful operations 
which we just commenced is for our two forces to hands 
victorious into Rome and to the north.” 
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join in a 
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S these words are written there is a deep 
and widespread anxiety about the situa- 
tion in the Anzio beachhead. The high hopes 
originally founded upon the landing have 
faded. The initiative in that quarter has 
passed, at least for the time being, from Allied 
hands. There has been no break-through on 
the main front of the Fifth Army such as 
might have provided some compensation for 
the failure to break out from the beachhead. 
Future developments will depend upon various factors 
which are difficult to estimate, so that prophecy by the 
outside commentator would be extremely rash. It is, in 
fact, doubtful whether the commentator who has any con- 
siderable share of the public ear has at present the right 
to make such prophecy, whether he ought to venture to 
create impressions or shape judgments which cannot have 
any strong foundation in his own intellect. This is a matter 
which cannot be lightly treated and is no subject for easy 
speculation. I myself, at all events, feel disinclined to wear 
the prophet’s mantle, and that not because I am vain 
enough to suppose that my reputation as a prophet matters 
two straws, but because I feel the responsibility to be too 
heavy. I shall say only that, so far as I can see, the 
chances appear to be in favour of the beachhead holding, 
and that if it continues to hold for the next ten days or 
fortnight the enemy will never eject the Allied forces from 
it and future operations will develop in their favour. That 
much said, I shall attempt to analyse what has occurred. 
When this article appears it will be close upon a month 
since the landing was effected between Rome and the 
Pontine Marshes. It met with little or no opposition. The 
enemy had recently 
moved down to the 
main battlefront, 
where his Gustav 
Line was being sub- 
jected to very severe 
Allied pressure, three 
reserve divisions. 
This left him with 
very few troops on 
the spot, so that he 
was unable to inter- 
fere seriously with 
the Allied operation. 
That was first move 
to us, with a ven- 
geance. As I have 
previously pointed 
out, the venture 
was extremely bold. 
Nettuno lay about 
55 miles as the crow 
flies from the main 
Fifth Army front on 
the Garigliano, and 
the right flank of 
the beachhead, as 
established almost 
immediately, was still 
43 miles from the 
position held by the 
nearest Allied troops. 
This distance might 
not have appeared 
very great in country 
suitable for rapid 
movement, but the 
main Fifth Army 
was, in fact, faced 
by precipitous 
mountains strongly 
fortified by the 
enemy. The landing 
force, on the other 
hand, in addition to 
being in the = first 
instance almost un- 
opposed, had in front 
ot it country in which 
manoeuvre would 
have been easier. It 
seemed more reason- 
able to suppose that 
the intention was for the landing force to do the rapid march 
ing and the major part of the work of linking up the two sec- 
tions of the Fifth Army than for the main body to break 
through the Gustav Line and join hands with it. There have, 
however, been some hints that the latter course was projected. 
The success of the landing was exploited—if exploitation 
be the right word—with extreme caution. The beachhead 
was expanded very slowly. Little fault can be found with 
that; for if it were merely intended to hold a fortified 
beachhead there would be no point in extending its 
perimeter so widely that the troops would have to be spread 
out in a thin cordon in order to defend it. The governing 
factor in such a case would be the range of the hostile 
artillery ; so long as room enough were provided to make 
the shipping and the beaches on which the supplies were 
landed reasonably safe, then the shorter the defensive front 
the better. But at the same time no attempt was made 
to strike out from the stronghold which was being estab- 
lished round Anzio. This must have been due either to 
lack of initiative in the command or to the difficulty of 
building up a striking force having been greater than has 
been realised, It is indeed known that a spell of bad weather 
with rough seas followed hard upon the landing, and that 
it was found no easy matter to put the second contingent 
of troops and the second consignment of supplies ashore. 
Yet, whether from timidity or ill fortune, it must be obvious 
that great opportunities were allowed to slip by during this 
period, There was a chance of defeating the enemy piece- 
meal, which disappeared because he was allowed to 
concentrate without interference. 
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The enemy’s reply to our bold action in making this 
isolated landing was equally bold. He withdrew his three 
reserve divisions, or their equivalent in strength, from the 
main~-front, but at the same time decided to cling on to it. 
Later on he brought down troops from Northern Italy, and 
later still transferred a division from Southern France. 
But all this could only be done gradually. Even the three 
divisions from the south must have moved separately, 
because there were no communications which would have 
carried them simultaneously. If it had been possible for 
an armoured division to have issued forth from the beach- 
head while this concentration was in progress, it might 
have been able to create great disorganisation upon the 
enemy’s communications and even to have inflicted heavy 
loss upon his reinforcing columns. Those heavy batteries 
which are now causing so much trouble might have been 
intercepted on the roads. In short, it might have been 
feasible to strike at the enemy in detail while he was 
weak and on the move instead of permitting him to form, 
virtually at his ease, a compact army facing the beach- 
head and superior in strength to the forces within it. I 
repeat that the bad weather which followed the landing 
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A GERMAN MARK IV. SPECIAL TANK GOES UP IN SMOKE AS ALLIED INFANTRYMEN HIT IT AT CLOSE RANGE 
WITH THE 2]-LB. ARMOUR-PIERCING BOMB PROJECTED BY BRITAIN’S LATEST ANTI-TANK WEAPON. 

Detailed pictures of the P.I.A.T. (Projector, Infantry, Anti-Tank) have appeared in the last two issues of “‘ The Illustrated London News.” This week we 

‘ T. in action in Italy, where it has been wielded with considerable success. The two Allied infantrymen in the 

foreground have just fired the weapon, the photograph having been taken at the moment when the 23-lb. bomb projected by the P.1.A.T. hit its target—a German 

pec : The P.I.A.T. bomb will penetrate 4-in. armour of the highest quality before exploding inside a tank, wrecking it and 

killing its crew. Thé weapon has been used with equally deadly effect against concrete pill-boxes, machine-gun nests, and other targets. 


may not have been without its influence in preventing such 
action on the part of the Allies. Yet the general impression 
appears to be that the beachhead force was unenterprising and 
slow-footed, and in this view I myself am inclined to share. 

It seems that there came a moment when it was decided 
that sufficient strength had been built up and that an effort 
was then made to move out from the perimeter. By this 
time, however, the defence had congealed, resistance was 
stiff, and the Allied advance made very slight progress. 
That proved to be its last offensive effort up till now. A 
very strong and swiftly-conducted German counter-attack 
nipped off the projecting Allied point. It was countered 
in its turn by a fine British counter-attack which prevented 
it from doing great damage, but from this time forward 
the initiative passed to the enemy. He did not launch a 
general offensive against the beachhead, having too much 
respect for its strength in defensive weapons. He probed 
it here and there, biting in a short distance whenever he 
could, He pounded it with long-range artillery installed 
on or controlled from the Alban Mountains. He launched 
two or three very heavy air attacks against it, with what 
success we know not but at serious cost to himself, such 
cost as his air strength in Italy could not stand except on 
isolated occasions, The Allies, for their part, became so 
anxious about the situation that they switched their heavy 
bombers from their normal tasks to close support. At the 
end of last week, when the weather became too bad for 
much air activity, Allied naval forces took up the task of 
supporting the land forces, as they had done at Salerno, 
And at the same time a local counter-attack was launched 
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by us in the region of Carroceto which 
succeeded in recovering some useful defensive 


ground. But this was purely a defensive 
measure. 
Such is, briefly, the course of the 


operations on the Anzio front. Meanwhile, 
the offensive was renewed in_ greater 
strength against the Gustav Line. Ten 
days after the landing it was announced 
that the Allies had broken through it, a 
somewhat deceptive statement which induced the 
belief that rapid progress might follow. Nothing of 
the sort happened, in fact. The Germans did not 
even abandon Cassino, though the Americans penetrated 
to the rear of the town and made ground on the 
heights beyond it. More forces were thrown in and 
by vast exertion tanks were brought into action. Yet 
still the enemy clung on, simultaneously fortifying a 
new line in rear in case he should be driven out. 
If we had entertained any hope that the landing 
force would create a diversion sufficient to enable the 
main body of the Fifth Army to advance up the Liri 
Valley, it now became evident that we were in error. 
We certainly stretched the German resources thoroughly. 
Various small pieces of evidence showed that the 
enemy was not without his anxieties and uncertain of 
being able to maintain his front while at the same time 
containing the landing force or driving it back into the sea. 
But the front held. And though there appear to be reason- 
able prospects that the Allies will eventually clear the 
heights of Monte Cassino, it is too much to hope for any 
relief for the beachhead by these means. The struggle 
there will be decided 
independently of the 
main front, except, 
of course, that each 
influences the other 


by the German 
strength which it 
contains. 


This is disappoint- 
ing. If all should go 
as well as can be 
hoped in the near 
future, if the beach- 
head should be main- 
tained, if eventually 


the Fifth Army 
should link together 
its two forces, if 


the enemy should 
be compelled to 
withdraw, it would 
still seem that the 
chance of inflicting 
a signal defeat upon 
him, except in the 
matter of territory, 
has evaporated. 
However this affair 
may end, we shall 
have to look farther 
ahead next time. 
We shall require to 
go into action with 
a plan at once more 
clearly cut and more 
adaptable to circum- 
stances. Planning 
cannot be too exact, 
but it can be too 
rigid, or rather be 
too rigidly followed 
out. The unexpected 
is the one thing 
which may be most 
confidently expected 
in amphibian opera- 
tions, and the com- 
mander on_ either 
side who most 
quickly adapts the 
plan and the 
resources available 
to the circumstances 
is the one who will generally gain most from the 
surprises which may affect both sides equally. But 
in order to do so he must be given a relatively free 
hand and not tied too closely to a plan which may 
cease to apply to the circumstances in which he 
finds himself. In such a case inaction appears to be 
the weakest policy of all, because it is the only one 
which allows the enemy complete freedom of action. 
Even the second-best move may, on the contrary, cause 
him considerable trouble—and especially if he has been 
expecting the best. 

I am no advocate of unlimited daring. If we 
study the most daring actions of the great com- 
manders we shall generally find that they have in 
fact taken careful precautions to avoid a disaster if 
their schemes should go astray. But in this case 
it is not easy to see why, if the beachhead were 
held and prepared for defence, any forces which 
issued out from it should have been in excessive 
danger, even if they had eventually to withdraw to 
it in face of growing hostile concentrations. On 
the other hand, falling upon detached bodies of the 
énemy by surprise, they might conceivably have so 
cut them up and so damaged the communications as 
to render the concentration difficult and reduced the 
forces available to effect it. 

The Prime Minister’s statement last week puts 
a brighter complexion on the immediate future. As 
for the wider future of the campaign, we need not 
be in doubt as to that. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BEACHHEAD—AN .AIRMAN’S VIEW OF THE TERRAIN. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE NETTUNO-ANZIO FRONT: SHOWING ROADS AND WITH 


six enemy sides had been heavy, the enemy had to pay dearly for 
13th, fulfilling the orders of Hitler, Kesselring hoped to throw 
Instead, Allied bombers struck, and pounded the Germans by day and 
is tired.’’ 


Public anxiety as to the fate of the Battle of the Beachhead against 
divisions holding the hills, was greatly allayed on February 12, when the Prime 
Minister's statement was issued saying that he had received reports from General into the sea 
Wilson and General Alexander, in which both expressed their confidence thdt the night. General Clark, in a message praising his troops, said, ‘the enemy 
great battle for the capture of Rome would be won, giving reasons for their Pressure had compelled our forces to fall back from Campoleone to Carroceto 


confidence. On February 13 reinforcements had arrived, and while losses on both (Aprilia), but the line was held between the latter and Cisterna. 
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PERSONALITIES 


The new G.O.C.-in-C. Persia and 
Iraq Command is Lieut.-General 
Sir Arthur Smith, who has been 
G.O.C. London District since 
May 1942. He is fifty-three. 
From 1934-38 he commanded the 
Coldstream Guards. In April 
1941 he was made C.G.S., Middle 
East. 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY 


TOURS ARMY UNITS TO SPEAK TO TROOPS HE 


OF THE 


LT.-GEN. W. D. MORGAN. 
new G.O.C.-in-C., Southern 
mand is _ Lieut.-General 

W. D. Morgan, who was born in 
1891. He was commissioned 
in the Royal Artillery in 1912. 
He took command of a division 
in the middle of 1941 and since 
then has held important Staff 
appointments. 
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SPAATZ 
LEASK WITH LEGION OF MERIT. 


DECORATES LEADIN 


Leading Aircraftwoman I. C. Leask, of Aberdeen, was 
decorated with the Legion of Merit by Lieut.-General Carl 
Spaatz at the U.S. Eighth Air Force Headquarters recently. 
She was given this American award for the part she played 
in saving the lives of officers and men of a formation of 


U.S. aircraft which had become lost at 
RS LE i pt ert 
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WILL LEAD 


General Sir Bernard Montgomery, C.-in-C. British Invasion Forces, recently travelled some 3000 miles 


and spoke to thousands of 


the men he will 


lead in the 


liberation of Europe. 


Addressing a 


great number assembled in a south-east town, he said: “‘I want you men to know that I never 


put an army into battle until 
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am quite certain it is going to be a good show. 
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R.A.F. 


ONE OF THE STATIO 


The King and Queen recently visited three Pathfinder stations of R.A.F. Bomber Command, and 


heard 
attack. 


LT. P. H. HAYDON, D.S.O. 
For his conspicuous gallantry 
and leadership, Lieut H. 
Haydon, of Penzance, Cornwall, 
aged nineteen, has been awarded 
the D.S.O Although twice 
wounded in the Salerno fieht- 
ing, he seized a rifle from a dead 
man and killed four Germans 
before finally collapsing. 
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COM. L. NAPIER. 
The commanding officer of the 
submarine “ Rorqual,”’ which 
was rammed and blinded whilst 
attacking an enemy convoy in 
the Mediterranean, is Lieut.- 
Com. Lennox Napier Apart 
from laying mines; Rorqual ” 
did invaluable work in supply- 
ing Malta during the siege 


first-hand stories of raids on Germany from pilots and crews who lead our aircraft into 
Air Vice-Marshal D. C. Bennett, Air Officer Commanding, Pathfinders, led their Majesties 


SIR HORACE DAWKINS. 
Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons from 1930-37, Sir Horace 
Dawkins, K..C.B., M.B.E., died 
on February 4. Sir Horace was 
born in 1867, was educated at 
Eton and Balliol, Oxford, and 
entered the House of Commons 
office in 1891, becoming clerk 

assistant in 1921. 
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IN THE LIBERATION OF EUROPE: 


will not start... . 
You and I will see this thing through together.” 


If there is any question we 
this year. 


We can do so. and we will. 
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EVENTS OF 
IMPORTANCE TO-DAY. 
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The new G.O.C. London District, 
is Lieut.-General Sir Henry Loyd, 
who has_ been G.O.C.-in-C., 
Southern Command since March 
1942. He is fifty-three. He went 
to France in command of the 
2nd Division, and after Dunkirk 
was at the War Office. Formerly 
C.G.S., Home Forces. 
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LT.-GEN. SIR K. ANDERSON. 
The new G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern 
Command is Lieut.-General Sir 
Kenneth A. N. Anderson. He 
led the 11th Brigade to France 
with the B.E.F. ; later commanded 
the 3rd Division, and, after Dun- 
kirk, took over the Ist Division. 
He led the First Army in the 
Tunisian campaign. 


MEN RUSHING TO HEAR HIM SPEAK FROM A JEEP. 
But we must make a great effort to finish it off 


Describing 


the German soldier, General Montgomery said that though he was a good fighter, there had never yet 
been a case in which the British soldier could not “see him off.” 


HIS MAJFSTY AT A STATION OF THE AMERICAN EIGHTH 


FACING THE KING) COL. B,. 


round the stations. 


ARMY AIR FORCE: 
DENMAN, BRIG,.-GEN, R. WILLIAMS AND MAJOR-GEN, DOOLITTLE, 
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At one station manned entirely by the Royal Canadian Air Force, the King 


and Queen were met by Air Vice-Marshal Anderson, Deputy A.O.C.-in-C. of the R.C.A.F. Oversaza. 


Their Majesties also visited the U.S. Eighth Army A.F. and were received by Maj.-Gen. Doolittle. 


M. PAASIKIVI. 
M. Paasikivi, the former Fin- 
nish Prime Minister, who helped 
to make peace between his 
country and the Soviet Union 
in 1940, has, it is widely be- 
lieved, now undertaken to find 
out the terms on which the 
Soviet Government would agree 

to end hostilities. 
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MR. J. F. WOLFENDEN. 
The Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School, Mr. H. H. Hardy, is re- 
tiring at the end of the summer 
term, and the governing body 
has appointed Mr. J. F. Wolfen- 
den, C.B.E., M.A., to succeed 
him. Mr. Wolfenden has been 
Head Master of Uppingham for 

ten years. 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL D. C. 
BENNETT. 
The A.O.C., Pathfinders, is Air 
Vice-Marshal D Bennett. 
who met and led their Majesties 
round the Pathfinder stations 
during their recent visit. He 
presented many Officers and 
crews to the King and Queen. 
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A GIANT OF THE AIR: THE GERMAN ME. 323 “ POWERED 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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GLIDER” TRANSPORT. 





FRONT VIEW SHOWING THE ENORMOUS SPAN OF 181 FEET. 
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VARIOUS ASPECTS OF AN OUTSIZE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT, 


On another page will be found a picture of part of the vast interior of an Me. 323 
transport aircraft, photographed inside the monster. The drawings above show the 
latest details available of this outsize ‘‘ powered glider,"’ known to the Germans as 
the “ Gigant.'’ Powered by six French-built Gnéme-Rhéne 700-800 h.p. air-cooled 
radial motors, giving it a speed of 170 m.p.h. at sea-level, the Me. 323 has a frame- 
work of metal tubes partly covered with plywood and partly with doped fabric 
Esseitially a load-carrier, the Me. 323 is very vulnerable to attack, its only armour 


Vie 


SHOWING DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION AND ARMAMENT. 





or defence 


of lorries, 
Owing to 
led under 


protection being the completely armoured cockpit enclosure. Otherwise f 

it must depend on various machine-gun positions. The nose of the machine is formed 
of two huge “ garage doors’ which, when opened, admit quick loading 

guns, and other large vehicles into the jaws of the monster via a rame 

the heavy loads carried, this ‘ powered glider,’’ running on its ten-whee 


carriage, needs an assisted take-off, and to help it rise from the ground 


sides of the wings have fitments for four rockets each side 


the under 
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BIGGER SISTER OF THE CORVETTES: A FRIGATE OF THE R 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL | 


A FRIGATE OF THE “RIVER” CLASS, H.M.S. “HELMSDALE,” IN A MODERATE NORTH ATLA 


Although frigates, modern versions of an historic class of ship, have been “ River’ class of frigates have been mentioned by name in official communiqués 
announced as being in service with the Royal Navy, no particulars have been and in the Press, and it is known that there are others. When H.MS. 
released except that their complement numbers 125 to 140, as compared with ‘* Bentinck "'—representative of another series of frigates named after British 
the 78 to 85 of their smaller sisters the corvettes (described in ‘‘ The Illus- | naval officers—was laufiched at. the U.S. Navy Yard on Mare Island, California, 
trated London News" of November 20, 1943). At least twenty-six of the in August 1942, the American Press stated that she was the first of twenty-four 
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HE ROYAL NAVY ON ESCORT DUTY WITH AN ALLIED CONVOY. 


ouR SpeEctaLt Artist, C. E. TURNER. 


H ATLANTIC SWELL, WITH SHIPS OF HER CONVOY SEEN IN THE MIST IN THE BACKGROUND. 


| Service as ‘‘ Vinegar Johnnie"’—-a gentle rebuke to the convoy to “ Keep 
station." The leading ship of the convoy, with the Commodore on _ board, 
the signal. When the full story of the Battle of the Atlantic 
comes to be written, it will be found that frigates of the Royal Navy have played 
no small part in the rising tide of victory against Hitler's underwater wolf-packs. 


muniqués of her class to be built for the Royal Navy under the Lease-Lend Act, and 
H.M.S. described her as being ‘ about the size of a destroyer.'’ Our artist's painting of 
British H.M.S. ‘* Helmsdale "' shows this graceful escort ship on duty in the Atlantic, 
alifornia, | with ships of the convoy she is helping to protect looming up through the mist 
enty-four in the background. The frigate is flying the signal ‘‘V J “—known to the 
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JUNGLE FIGHTS IN NEW BRITAIN: LIQUIDATING JAPS FROM STRONGHOLDS. 
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THE FIGHTING AT CAPE GLOUCESTER, NEW BRITAIN, IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC ;: f 
U.S. MARINES LANDING A JEEP THROUGH THE SURF, 











3 NEAR ARAWA, NEW BRITAIN, SIXTH U.S. ARMY TROOPS WAIT FOR THEIR ARTILLERY 
7 BARRACE TO LIFT BEFORE BAYONET-CHARGING. THE JAPANESE POSITIONS. 
+ 
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ROBABLY the most bit- 

ter Japanese resistance 
of all was experienced when 
the U.S. Marines, in most 
dashing style, invaded New 
Britain, and made a bridge- 
head at Cape Gloucester. 
Marine “ Alligators,"’ dis- 
gorged from the landing-ships, 
seized the length of beach 
determined on, using artillery 
and flame-throwers against 
theenemy. Thewily Japs had 
built numbers of pill-boxes and 
defied capture until their 
strongholds were literally 
smashed to pieces. From the 
end of December until Janu- 
ary 12, the enemy was steadily 
beaten back, and then at- 
tempted to throw in reinforce- 
ments in large numbers at 
Cape Gloucester. He failed, 
the U.S. Air Force sinking 
forty-three barges, many 
loaded with troops. The 
Japanese have suffered great 
losses in men, ships and 
"planes, but have as yet hung 
on at Rabaul, although 
severely attacked by air many 
times. Slowness in advance 
is largely caused by the thick 
jungle and the advantages 
enjoyed by the defence, but 
enemy losses have been 

excessive. 
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TRACKING THE JAP THROUGI THE JUNGLE IN THE FIGHT FOR CAPE GLOUCESTER AIRFIELD. yo 
TANKS ADVANCING AND FIRING, WITH U.S. MARINES CLOSE UP WARILY WATCHING FOR ENEMY 
SNIPERS IN THE OUTLYING COVER. 4 
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4 UNLOADING AMERICAN WOUNDED AT CAPE GLOUCESTER: A VEHICLE AT THE RAMP 


P , ’ C ‘ 5 ; : su y : a ) ‘ AN VENCY HOSPITAL, ’ 
U.S. MARINES EXAMINE WRECKED EQUIPMENT, LEFT BY THE DEFEATED ENEMY, 's OF A COASTGUARD LANDING-SHIP, PREVIOUSLY AN EMERGEN( s : 


THK JUNGLE WAS CONSIDERABLY THINNED BY CONCENTRATED ARTILLERY FIRE : 
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A HEAVY SLAUGHTER OF JAPANESE IN THE 





THE GREAT U.S. VICTORY IN THE MARSHALL ISLANDS : 


OCCUPATION OF KWAJALEIN ATOLL, AND CERTAIN OTHER OF THE CORAL ISLANDS, THE CLEARING UP IS NOW ALMOST COMPLETE. 





ANOTHER STRONG CONCENTRATION OF JAPS DESTROYED ON NAMU ISLAND, ONE OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS ATOLLS, SOUTH-EAST OF KWAJALEIN. 


FLAME-THROWERS. 


The interesting fact in relation to the American capture of the Marshall Islands, 
which has since given the Tokio Government a headache, was that the Japs 
were taken by surprise and most of them were dazed by the tremendous bom- 
bardment they suffered from sea, air and land. As always in these island 
battles, they fought on fanatically, sniping in the daytime, trying to infiltrate 
into the U.S. lines at night, and often allowing the patrols to pass them in their 
hiding-places so as to.attack them from the rear. Again and again the U.S 


ILLUSTRATED 


DEAD JAP SOLDIERS MARK THE POINT WHERE THEIR DEFENCES WERE PENETRATED. 


THOUSANDS OF THE ENEMY WERE KILLED LIKE RATS IN A TRAP. 
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MARSHALL ISLANDS. 
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SINCE THE FIRST 
(Picture by Radio.) 


" 
| 


U.S. MARINES USING 
(Picture by Radio.) 


soldiers were forced to advance to the very doors of blockhouses to clear them 
of enemy snipers. The Japanese losses in the Marshall Islands were exceedingly 
heavy, having regard to the size of the atolls. Kwajalein, one of the largest, 
is only 2} miles long, and on February 3 the Japs had lost 1250 out of a 
garrison of 2000, whereas the American losses were 27 killed, 9 missing and 
190 wounded. The enemy are believed to have lost over 20,000 altogether in 
the Marshall Islands. 
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POLAND’S MILITANT UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT FIGHTS ON: 


Drawn BY ouR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF AN OFFICER OF THE 














A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN WARSAW. AN S.S. PATROL HALTS POLISH CIVILIANS AT RANDOM, FACES THEM TO THE NEAREST WALL, AND SEARCHES THEM FOR WEAPONS AND DOCUMENTS. 
THE TANK IN THE BACKGROUND CARRIES GERMAN SOLDIERS’ PAY, TO PROTECT IT AGAINST POLISH UNDERGROUND TROOPS. 





Or Sy 














A TENSE MOMENT AS POLISH UNDERGROUND EXECUTIONERS LEAVE THE OFFICE OF HOFFMAN, NAZI LABOUR EXCHANGE CHIEF OF WARSAW, HAVING CARRIED OUT SENTENCE OF DEATH 
ON HIM ON APRIL 11, 1943° TWO PASSING S.S. MEN, SURROUNDED BY UNDERGROUND MEN, RESTRAIN THEIR DESIRE TO INTERVENE. 


These four drawings are typical of life in Poland to-day. In spite of German | of Judges sits regularly to try men accused of various crimes, and its verdicts 
terrorism and shooting squads, the Polish Underground movement, under the } are made known in the columns of the many Underground newspapers circu- 
Directorate of Underground Fighting, has continued its work in the very | lating throughout Poland. On some occasions the Court sits in the prisoner's 
shadow of the Gestapo. Not only does the movement operate a powerful own home, as in the case of the police officer Reczynski, illustrated above 
radio broadcasting station with regularity, but has its own Court of Judges, At other times it tries cases in the absence of the accused, hearing legal 


its own schools and universities, and its own fully-equipped army. The Court arguments for and against, and in such cases the Court's verdicts are put 
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IN: SCENES ENACTED IN THE VERY SHADOW OF THE GESTAPO. 


ER OF THE PotishH UNDERGROUND ARMY, WHO HAS ARRIVED IN THIS COUNTRY AFTER Four YEARS OF WORK tn POLAND. 


eg 























JMENTS. POLISH UNDERGROUND JUDGES SIT IN TRIAL UPON THE GERMAN-POLISH POLICE OFFICER RECZYNSKI, ACCUSED OF EXCESSIVE CRUELTY AND OTHER CRIMES. THE COURT, WHICH LASTED 
ALL NIGHT, WAS HELD IN THE PRISONER'S FLAT, WHERE HE WAS FOUND “GUILTY '' AND SUMMARILY EXECUTED. 
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DEATH THE EXECUTION OF BURCKEL, GOVERNOR OF THE PAWIAK PRISON, WARSAW, ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1943. THE EXECUTION WAS CARRIED OUT BY AN UNDERGROUND OFFICIAL DISGUISED 
AS A STREET VIOLINIST. SNATCHING A TOMMY-GUN CONCEALED IN HIS VIOLIN CASE, HE SHOT BURCKEL AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 








rdicts into effect by squads of executioners. Two such executions are shown above. | whom the sentence of death was carried out by an executioner disguised as 
circu: One was that of Hoffman, on April 11, 1943, when the squad, entering his” | a street violinist. This man took great risks to get close to Burckel in order 
oner’s office in full daylight, killed him at his desk. As they emerged again from the | not to imperil the doomed man's wife and child, who had not been sentenced 
bove building, two S.S. men came by. One grabbed for his revolver, but the by the Court. Motor-cycle S.S. men opened fire, and a street battle began, 
legal other seized his wrist and, indicating the stony faces surrounding them, when another Underground fighter, disguised as a flower-seller, pulled a grenade 


> put marched him on and out of sight. Another case was that of Burckel, upon | from a bouquet and threw it into a tramcar filled with German troops 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: SEA, LAND, AND AIR OPERATIONS. 





PLACE OF 
BATTLE. 


NEW BOW IN 
HER AFTER THE 


FITTING A 
ONE GIVEN 


BOWS SHOT AWAY, A_ U.S. CRUISER SUCCEEDS DURING REPAIRS: 
IN MAKING PORT: BEFORE REPAIRS STARTED. THE TEMPORARY 
A further tribute to Allied shipbuilding is to be found in this remarkable story of an American cruiser which had her entire bow shot 
away in a battle with units of the Japanese fleet in the South-West Pacific, and yet managed, with the fitting of a temporary, snub-nosed 
bow, to reach the Puget Sound Navy Yard at Bremerton, Washington. The cruiser is shown here as she appeared shortly after the battle 
and in dry dock for repairs. She has, by now, been repaired, modernised, and returned to action. 

Other stories have been told from time to time of ships making port in similar conditions. 


HER 





NOTE 
THE 


CAMOUFLAGED HOUSEBOATS 
HOW THIS ONE MERGES INTO 


ARE JAPANESE HEADQUARTERS ON BURMA RIVERS? 
THE LANDSCAPE AND THE FAKE HOUSES “ BUILT”? ON 


COVERED DECK, THE JAPANESE CAMOUFLAGE 


HAS NOT 





TRAINING FOR CANADIANS; INFANTRYMEN 
EDGE FORWARD UNDER FIRE ALONG A SHALLOW TRENCH. 


These Canadian infantrymen are seen crawling forward along a 
shallow trench during a test of battle inoculation at a training 
camp. This exercise is designed to teach the men to work under 
fire and keep their weapons in good condition. As they advance, 
explosives buried on both sides of the trench erupt, showering 
down mud, whilst machine-gun bullets whistle overhead. 


REALISTIC 





DECEIVED THE CREWS OF R.A.F. BEAUFIGHTERS 


AND CANNON-SHELLS HAVE FIRED THIS HOUSEBOAT H.Q,. 


. 





Paddle steamers, moored alongside the river bank and camouflaged with cut vegetation and fake huts in an 
_attempt to merge them with the surroundings, are used by the Japanese as headquarters on some of the Burmese 
rivers. The idea is a good one, and from a height they must be difficult to spot, but judging by our photograph 
(above) the enemy will have to think up something better, for Beaufighter crews have certainly not been fooled 


in this instance. 





S wet 
ANOTHER ENEMY SUBMARINE GOES TO HER DEATH! AS THE AIRCRAFT AND YET ANOTHER DOOMED U-BOAT: SMOKE POURS FROM HER CONNING-TOWER WHILST CANNON- 
CIRCLED FOR A SECOND ATTACK, THE U-BOAT’S STERN DIPPED OUT OF SIGHT, SHELLS HIT THE WATEK ALL ROUND HER, SHE FINALLY EXPLODED. 
“kills” registered by | The photograph on the right, taken in the Atlantic, shows the German craft lying helpless after 


Two more doomed U-boats are here shown to add to the mounting number of 
Allied aircraft. On the left, the enemy submarine was caught at the exact moment she dipped her 
stern for her final plunge, and as her crew were scrambling for the comparative safety of the water. | 


bombing and strafing 
bombs and exploded. 


runs by U.S. 


aircraft. Shortly afterwards she was caught in a straddle of 
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OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE ARMS—COVENTRY NEW CATHEDRAL DESIGN. 











WELL-KNOWN LUXURY LINER NOW TRANSFORMED 





ANOTHER INTO 





AN AUXILIARY 


AIRCRAFT-CARRIER : nos *” PRETORIA,” NOW FULLY EQUIPPED FOR WAR SERVICE. 


The United States and ourselves are holding friendly rivalry in building more and more aircraft- 

carriers, and in adapting merchant ships into auxiliary carriers. Last week, the U.S.S. “‘ Ticonderoga,” 

a’ big aircraft-carrier of the ‘‘Essex”’ class, was launched, the sixth of her class since the US. 

entered the war. Above, a luxury liner of the Union Castle Co. appears as Auxiliary Aircraft-Carrier 
H. ready for amphibious war in the Atlantic, Pacific, or Indian Oceans. 


, 


M,S. “ Pretoria,’ 





di 


A SIDELIGHT ON BRITAIN’S ANTI-INVASION PRECAUTIONS IN 1940—A WELL-KNOWN 
KENTISH TOY RAILWAY TRANSFORMED INTO ARMOURED TRAINS. 


Countless thousands of holiday-makers who, before the war, took joy-rides on the light railway known 

as the Romney, Hythe and Dymchurch Railway, with its narrow track and open trucks, will be 

interested to learn that in the grim summer of 1940, when invasion seemed imminent, the railway 

was taken over by the Army and armoured cars, hauled by miniature express engines, patrolled the 
flat, open country west of Folkestone, ready to challenge any invader. 





THE LATEST U.S. AMPHIBIOUS TANKS, - ALLIGATORS,” ON A ROAD TO AN ADVANCED 
PACIFIC BASE--AT ARAWA, NEW BRITAIN, WHERE THEY OPERATED. 


The invaluability of the U.S. “ Alligators,” our Allies’ latest type of amphibious tanks, has been 

proved over and over again in the war against the Japanese, photographs of which have previously 

been published in “ The Illustrated London News.” The queue above, taken on one of General 

MacArthur's advanced South Pacific bases, later headed out to sea under their own power, and were 
taken by ship to Arawa, New Britain, where they took part in the battles. 






























































THE REBUILDING OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL: A PLAN OF THE PROPOSED INTERIOR AS 


DESIGNED BY SIR GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. THE MAIN FEATURES AS NUMBERED ARE 
(1) THE TOWER; (2) THE LITTLE CLOISTER; (3) THE ALTAR; (4) THE APSE; (5) THE 
LADY CHAPEL; (6) CHAPEL OF UNITY; (7) CHRISTIAN CENTRE ; (8) sT. MARY’S HALL, 





THE REBUILDING OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL: SIR GILBERT SCOTT'S PROPOSED EXTERIOR ; 
SHOWING THE CENTRAL ALTAR FROM A BIRD'S-EYE POINT OF VIEW. 


The Bishop of Coventry broadcasted to the nation the suggested new features for the rebuilding of 
Coventry Cathedral, the suggested plans of which have been prepared by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A 
The retention of the spire, which escaped serious damage in the blitz, is obvious, but the ruins of 
the rest of the building, consisting mainly of the aisle walls, the apse, and the crypt, present con 
siderable difficulties. The outstanding innovations Sir Gilbert proposes are a central altar, and in the 
foreground a Christian centre, connected with the Cathedral by a Chapel of Unity and the Lady Chapel 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA: BATTLE SCENES AND RESTORATION WORK. 
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DROPPING SUPPLIES TO THE GERMAN DIVISIONS TRAPPED IN THE UKRAINE: A JU.52 A TEN-BARRELLED MORTAR MOUNTED ON AN ARMOURED CAR, HITLER’S 
LETS GO HER ‘“‘ MERCY BOMBS” FOR THE THOUSANDS OF ENCIRCLED MEN. NEWEST WEAPON CLAIMED BY THE GERMANS TO BE IN USE IN RUSSIA, 
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THE ROAD BACK: GERMAN TROOPS RETREAT PAST ONE OF THEIR OWN BURNT-OUT DEEP SNOW AND RED ARMY TROOPS MAKE THESE TRACKS, AS THE LATTER ADVANCE 
VEHICLES IN RUSSIA, TYPICAL OF SCENES ON MOST SECTORS, TOWARDS CONCEALED ENEMY POSITIONS AHEAD, 














THE U.S.S.R. REBUILDS! RESTORATION WORK IS GOING AHEAD FAST AT A TRAMCAR SOVIET MARINES IN ACTION IN THE NORTHERN SECTOR OF THE RUSSIAN FRONT: 
BUILDING WORKS IN LIBERATED KALININ, NOTE THE QUILTED UNIFORM FOR EXTRA WARMTH. 

The smashing Red Army advance in the north goes on, and latest available the Ukraine, Soviet and German forces are locked together in the final stages of the 
communiqués report the capture of Luga, 80 miles south of Leningrad, which lies at liquidation of the German Eighth Army, and no part of the trapped area is safe 
the junction of the Leningrad-Pskov-Vilna trunk line and the railway from Novgorod. from Russian gunfire. Behind the lines, in many of the liberated Russian towns, 
It also controls the highway to Pskov, the last German base on the Baltic front, reconstruction work is in full swing; public buildings, factories, marshalling yards, 
75 miles south-west of Luga and a few miles east of the Estonian border, at the etc., are being rebuilt d, in some cases, are already in use, the factories again 
southern end of Lake Peipus. At the.~same time, Moscow announced that Red Army producing the weapons qa vehicles which are helping to make the Red Army the 
troops had completely cleared the eastern coast of Lake Peipus of the enemy. In invincible fighting force it has proved itself to be. 
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THE U.S.A.—LIKE OURSELVES—STAGE EXHIBITIONS OF WAR PICTURES. 
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AMERICAN NAVAL AVIATION METHODS: ONE OF A SERIES OF PAINTINGS BEING EXHIBITED IN U.S. 
CITIES, AVIATORS, BLINDFOLDED, UNDERGOING INSTRUCTION IN HAND-TO-HAND ENCOUNTERS IN THE 
EVENT OF LANDING AT NIGHT WITHOUT WEAPONS. (A water-colour by Don Freeman.) 





WOMEN APPOINTED FOR VOLUNTARY EMERGENCY SERVICE, HENCE CALLED 
‘* WAVES,” IN A NAVAL REPAIR SHOP PATCHING UP BULLET HOLES IN A PATROL 
FLYING-BOAT. THEY PERFORM MANY OTHER TASKS. (Painted by Howard Baer.) 





A VOUGHT-SIKORSKY OS2U IS SUCCESSFULLY CATAPULTED FROM THE DECK OF A WARSHIP, 
WHILE MECHANICS STAND BY. THE VOUGHT-SIKORSKY IS USED FOR RECONNAISSANCE a 
AND ARTILLERY SPOTTING. IT CARRIES A CREW OF TWO. (Painted by Georges Schreiber.) 





A GRUMMAN FIGHTER TAKING OFF FROM A_ U.S. NAVY AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. THE FLIGHT 
DECK OFFICER, WITH CHECK FLAG, WAVES THE PILOT DOWN THE DECK, WHILE BEHIND, 
ITS SUCCESSOR IS WAVED IN. (Painted by Laurence Beall Smith.) 





- 
Pie am. 

“ - n c 

THE KILL! A GRUMMAN “ AVENGER,” ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL TORPEDO-BOMBERS, THE END OF THE JAPANESE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “‘SHOHO"': AFLAME AND SINKING IN 

FLYING LOW, HAS DEPTH-CHARGED THE BEAM OF A_ U-BOAT, AND IS ZOOMING AWAY, THE BATTLE OF THE CORAL SEA, MAY -1942, U.S. NAVY DIVE- AND TORPEDO-BOMBERS 

ITS REAR GUN SPITTING DEATH. (Painted by Robert Benney.) HAVE BROKEN HER BACK. (Painted by Robert Benney.' 

Naval aviation holds an important position in the vast war effort of the United | through this medium, its men and ‘planes in action, as well as the intensive pro 
States. Official communiqués give us: sometimes particulars, sometimes hints of gramme of training which naval aviators and ground crews receive for their difficult 
remarkable operations performed in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Mediterranean. The and exacting tasks."’ That the pictures faithfully record their subjects is testified 
U.S. Navy, properly proud of the work of its naval airmen, has given facilities to to by Vice-Admiral J. F. McCain, U.S.N., Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air) 
a group of seven American artists, commissioned by the Abbott Laboratories, to who says: “‘ For weeks the artists lived at Naval Air Stations, were quartered with 
make a pictorial record of a hundred paintings and sketches which throw a vivid the men, made numerous flights in all types of naval ‘planes, and have caught the 
light on their tasks, from their entry into the Service until one of their trained units | spirit of the men who fly."" The seven artists are Howard Baer, Pittsburgh; Robert 
chalks up a victory over the enemy. Lifelike and vigorous, these pictures are being | Benney, New York; Adolph Dehn, Minnesota Don Freeman, California; Joseph 
exhibited in Washington, New York, and afterwards in Boston, Springfield, Chicago Hirsch, Philadelphia; Georges Schreiber, a naturalised Belgian; and Laurence Beall 
and the Western States. Colone! Frank Knox, Secretary of the U.S. Navy, said of Smith, of Chicago University The commissioners of the pictures are the Abbott 


these pictures—of which we select six above: * It is with pride that the Navy shows Laboratories, in conjunction with the Associated American Artists’ Gallery, In 
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THE FAMOUS CRONDALL HOARD OF EARLY GOLD COINS}: ITS IMPORTANCE TO THE HISTORY OF ECONOMICS. 


The famous Crondall Hoard collection of Saxon and some Merovingian gold coins 
formed by the late Lord Grantley was auctioned by Messrs. Glendining and Co 
on January 27 lasc, and was purchased by Messrs. A. H. Baldwin, Ltd., the 
well-known numismatists. The hoard was discovered on a heath in the parish 
of Crondall, in Hampshire, skirting an old encampment situated on the abrupt 
point of a hill called Casar's Camp, within a mile of which Mr. Lefroy discovered 
the coins in 1828 A turf had been pared off for firing, on the centre of which 
that gentleman saw a little heap of apparently brass waistcoat buttons lying 
mixed. They proved to be gold coins and two jewelled ornaments and chains, 
which must have been confined in a purse, though no trace of such was found 
The collection in all consisted of 100 small gold Anglo-Saxon and Merovingian 


coins of c. A.D. 650-675 and the two jewelled ornaments and chains. We reproduce 
here in facsimile size, obverse and reverse, fifty-four of these unique and valuable 
coins, six of which we have enlarged to give a better idea of the design, marked 
A, B, C, D, E, F, and also in the facsimile reproductions. The sale of this collection 
has caused Mr. C. H. V. Sutherland, Oxford University Lecturer in Numismatics, and 
Mr. Charles Seltman, Cambridge University Lecturer in Classical Archeology, to 
write to ‘‘ The Times."’ Mr. Sutherland, regretting that the Ashmolean Museum 
was outbidden, expresses his fear lest this historic hoard should be dispersed 
Mr. Seltman suggests that the hoard should be acquired for the nation. The 
photographs of the coins are reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. A. H. Baldwin, Ltd 
of 3, Robert Street, London, W.C.2 
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ROSES, THISTLES 
PERHAPS 
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BY THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. <: 








A PAIR OF RUBY VELVET GLOVES, EMBROIDERED IN PEARLS. SAID TO HAVE BEEN “2 
WORN BY CHARLES I, LENT BY THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF PORTLAND, FROM 
WELBECK ABBEY. 











> THE 


JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON: A NEEDLEWORK PICTURE OF THE STUART PERIOD < 
DATED 1647 GRACIOUSLY LENT BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING, FROM WINDSOR CASTLE 

s THE STUART PERIOD SHOWED GREAT ADVANCE IN THIS ART. 
The exhibition of ‘‘ Needlework Through the Ages,"’ held in Nottingham, is part 
of the educational work of the National Council of Y.M.C.A.s, and its organisation 
was undertaken by Mr. William de Bellerocke with the assistance of a small com- 


mittee. It is part of a wider programme of art education which the Association is 
carrying out with members of H.M. Forces and with civilian youth. In writing of 
this exhibition, Mr. Edwin Barker, M.Sc., Secretary, National Y.M.C.A. Education 
Committee, says: “ England has always been famed for her needlework In mediaval 


days it was principally produced umder the auspices of the Church and the Religious 


Orders, but after the Reformation the patronage of the nobles and gentlefolk was 
largely substituted for that of the Church, and a demand sprang up for the needs 
{ daily life, which included, first and foremost, the furnishings of the domestic house 
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“NEEDLEWORK THROUGH THE AGES”: 
A NOTTINGHAM EXHIBITION. 
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WITH 
HALF 


APPLIQUE WORK AND 
OF THE SIXTEENTH 
DEVONSHIRE, HARDWICK 


EMBROIDERY, ENTITLED 
CENTURY. LENT BY 
COLLECTION, 


* PERSPECTIVE 


ENGLISH, THE DUKE 


OF 








A PANEL OF HORSEMANSHIP TAPESTRY A GREY HORSE BEING TAUGHT THE MOVEMENT 
KNOWN AS “G@GROUPADES PAR LE DROITR.”” SIGNED “‘M.W."" SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
PROBABLY WOVEN BY FLEMISH WEAVERS LENT BY THE DUKE OF PORTLAND 


During the Elizabethan age the popularity of textiles and embroidery vastly increased 


and. the later the sixteenth found 


. during years of century carpets their way 
here (from the East) and from their designs originated so-called ‘ Turkey-work 
The ‘Horsemanship’ tapestries were probably woven at Mortlake, though the 
weaver may have been a Fleming During the days of the Stuarts, pictures 
embroidered on canvas in tent-stitch were sometimes combined with ‘Stump’ work 
During the first half of the eighteenth century embroidery in petit-point trequently 
replaced tapestry for the verings of chairs, et The Victorian era shows a 
revival of embroidery on canvas The high standard of the preceding centuries 
Was never attained in the nineteenth until the movement initiated by Willian Morris 
Burne Jones and their disciple 

















HE Astronomer Royal has raised again 
the question of the desirability of re- 
moving the Royal Observatory from Green- 
wich to a place where its work would be less 
impeded by the smoke by day and the lighted 
darkness by night of its surroundings. The 
smoky layer is not often absent from Green- 
wich ; on some winter days, when the flow of 
air past the Observatory is at less than five 
miles an hour, it thickens to a black fog, and 
the staff has measured the sooty particles and 
even their content of sulphur with gloomy 
dissatisfaction. In the last year of recorded 
observations before the war put an end to 
them, the average gaseous pollution (worst 
in November, with a 10 per cent. reduction 
in summer) was roughly one part of dirt, 
half of it sulphur, to every 1800 parts of 
air by volume. 

This was not the only handicap the Obser- 
vatory suffered. The light of Greenwich houses, 
streets, and street lamps hampered night 
observations ; and the vibrations from the 
engines of electric and other undertakings 
near and distant menaced the inviolability 
of the Observatory’s priceless possession, the 
Greenwich meridian, which runs through it 
round the earth. From the observations along 
this line taken by the nightly watchers of 
the stars depend the time-keeping of the world; the 
maps and charts and the directions to mariners in 
every sea; and, as one might paradoxically say, the 
regulation of that most massive of time-pieces, the 
Earth itself. As a clock, it is not so impeccable as 
the clock of the stars which the Observatory keeps 
by its observations of them along its meridian. 

The instrument at the core of this precision is the 
Reversible Transit Circle. The casual visitor to 
Greenwich is usually surprised to learn that its 
importance surpasses that of the big telescopes, 
indispensable as they are to particular branches of the 
Observatory’s work in the celestial sphere. It is a 
telescope mounted like a gun on an immovable pedestal, 
and moving with perfect smoothness on its pivots. 
These requirements are, and have always been, 
matters of constant examination and readjustment ; 
and a new pivoting had been successfully made when 
the war put a period to this gun’s opportunity of 
service. The axis is horizontal and points east and 
west, so that as the telescope swings on its axis it 
moves on the meridian. The observations made with 
it consist in the fixing of the time, in tenths of a 
second, that the images of selected stars cross the 
vertical lines, ‘‘ spider lines’’ or wires, of the lens. 
These intervals are recorded electrically with the aid 
of a chronograph. Directed along the meridian, the 
transit circle can catch stars only when they cross it ; 
but the Observatory has also to observe stars which 
are off the meridian, as well as to follow regularly 
the movements of the Sun, Moon and planets. 

To do this the instrument employed becomes 
essentially a transit circle which can be rotated about 
a vertical axis so as to point at any desired angle. 
Almost all our knowledge of the movements of the 
planets and their satellites has been gained by such 
transit-circle observations. When Neptune was dis- 
covered through the calculations by Adams and 
Leverrier of its disturbing effect on the planet Uranus, 
transit observations of Uranus were the starting-point 
of their individual work. We learn from 
related observations whether the length of 
the day or year is changing ; or whether 
the Earth's axis remains steady or wobbles. 
Greenwich Observatory notes all these 
things and sets them in order, with up- 
wards of 6373 transit and 6375 zenith ob- 
servations a year. The Sun, Moon and 
planets are also regularly observed ; inclu- 
sive of 107 such observations of the Sun's 
movements ; 86 of the Moon, and upwards 
of 80 of the planets from Mercury to 
Neptune, and the bigger and more im- 
portant minor planets. 

One of the chief objects of setting up the 
Royal Observatory on Greenwich Hill when 
Flamsteed was the first Astronomer Royal 
was to observe the Moon, always con- 
sidered important by the Observatory’s 
astronomers, because, of all the planets or 
‘wanderers’’ which change their places 
among the stars, the Moon does so the most 
rapidly and consistently by far, because 
she is much the nearest to us and revolves 
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THE WORK OF THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 


By E. S. GREW. 





MERAM STELLATAM 
OBSERVATORY IN THE TIME OF FLAMSTEED, 
THIS IS THE FAMOUS OCTAGON ROOM, 
THE QUADRANT AND TELESCOPE. ON THE WALL 
PORTRAIT OF CHARLES II., THE FOUNDER. 


ROYAL THE 


By courtesy of the Director of the Science Museum, South Kensington, London. 





THE YAPP 36-IN. MIRROR REFLECTING TELESCOPE, 
PRESENTED BY MR. W. JOHNSTON YAPP IN "RECOGNITION 
OF THE WORK OF THE LATE SIR FRANK DYSON, 


ASTRONOMER ROYAL. 





THE EXTERIOR OF FLAMSTEED’S OBSERVATORY (RIGHT) AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY, AND 
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THE SEVEN MODERN DOMES OF THE OBSERVATORY WHERE 
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round the Earth instead of round the Sun. 
Nearly two centuries after Flamsteed, Airy 
battled with the problem of catching the Moon 
as she dodges in and out of the clouds like a 
water-rat, as a patient observer once expressed 
it, but did not succeed very well. His 
watchers had a trying time, for Airy, a very 
particular man, had a caustic way of rebuking 
a luckless watcher who had missed an oppor- 
tunity through accident or drowsiness. ° On 

_ the desk of the delinquent would be laid a 
memorandum from Airy: ‘“‘ The Royal Ob- 
servatory was founded for observation of the 
Moon. We get about 300 observations of the 
Moon during the year in all: and the Obser- 
vatory costs the nation £6,000 a year. Hence, 
each observation of the Moon is worth {20; 
and by losing one last night you have cost 
the nation £20.” 

This was not quite fair, because though the 
transit circle Airy had introduced was a first- 
rate instrument and the zenith circle an un- 
comfortable one, there was other work for the 
Observatory to do hesides hunting the Moon, 
as was shown by his reforming zeal in its 
equipment. One reform was the setting up of 
a reflex zenith tube, another the almost apolo- 
getic introduction of an equatorial telescope 
of 13-in. aperture. All Airy’s mountings 

were firm and steady, and that which carried his 
13-in. telescope now supports the 28-in. equatorial 
under a new dome. 

The 28-in. equatorial, the bigger refracting tele- 
scope, is now employed in the difficult examination 
of double stars, which may be regarded as Greenwich’s 
special department in observational work. In the 
latest year under review, 692 observations were made 
of 238 pairs. It may be remarked, as a commentary 
on the relative advantages of bigger and smaller 
telescopes, that for this particular task the 28-in. 
object glass was at times stepped down to 18 or 
even gin. The 26-in. refracting telescope is employed 
for determining the distances of the brighter stars 
within range by the examination of the star’s parallax. 
Briefly, the parallax is determined by observing the 
position of the star among its fainter companions 
at six-monthly intervals. In the six months we are 
observing the star from the two ends of a base line 
formed by the distance the Earth has travelled round 
the Sun in that interval. The proper motions of the 
stars are also observed when the parallaxes are being 
measured. In the latest year under consideration 
1023 observations were made, 855 photograph plates 
were measured, 26 parallaxes completed. 

The Yapp 36-in. mirror reflecting telescope is used 
for examining what is called the colour temperatures of 
stars, by which, with the addition of a spectrograph 
for analysing their light, information may be obtained 
about the star’s true luminosity and its standing among 
the types of stars. A more detailed account of the 
theory might add confusion by its necessary brevity, 
so we will only add that 280 comparisons of 83 stars 
with standard stars were made with the instrument, as 
well as photographs of the spectra of two new stars, 
or nove. And yet this summary of the Observatory 
year is incomplete. There were the continued examina- 
tion of the photographs of Eros, by which the Astrono- 
mer Royal, Sir Harold Spencer Jones, F.R.S., recalcu- 
lates the distance of the Sun with a possible error of no 
more than 9000 miles; 1226 plates were 
examined. There were the regulation photo- 
graphs of the Sun with the Dallmeyer tele- 
scope. It was photographed on 285 days, 
producing 554 photographs, which were 
complemented by those at the Cape on 
336 days and at Kodakainal, in India, on 
329 days. Spectro heliograph photographs 
showed the bright eruptions on the disc and 
round its circumference. They threw up the 
Sun spots for measurement ; adding 331 
measurements of the Sun's radial velocity. 

Furthermore, there is the Royal Ob- 
servatory’s time-piece corrected by an 
array of the most accurate pendulum 
clocks known, the Shortt clocks, which 
correct one another, and the Quartz 
clock, which is the referee, and right to 
the tenth of a second in a year. These 
together time Big Ben, the B.B.C. and 
the Post Office TIM, and the com- 
pilation of the Nautical Almanac adds 
yet another to the items of the Obser- 
vatory’s work for the world. 
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* WHAT heart could 
have thought you ? 
Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal!) 





Fashioned so purely 
/ Fragilely, surely. 
, From what Paradisal 
: Imagineless Metal ?”’ 
—Francts Thompscn. 
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REYNOLDS — Makers and Shapers 
of Light Alloy Products — admit, as all 
earthly manufacturers must do, their in- 


ability to compete with the perfect designs 


of Nature. 
Tt is a humbling thought to all Mankind. 


Yet human industry progresses ever imitat- 


ing natural evolution in constantl y-improved 


materials and design, and to Railway 
Rolling Stock of the future Reynolds’ 
Light Alloy Products will provide an 


invaluable contribution. 
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| “Bie Feas HAVE Litrtre Feas.. 





Py ae upon their backs to bite ’em, and little fleas have 


lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.” The significance of this 
jingle should need no emphasis in war-time. Man is the 
recognised meat of blood-suckers like fleas, bugs and lice, and 
his property and the crumbs that fall from his table feed an 
army of insect pests like houseflies, crickets, cockroaches and 
clothes moths. Even in these temperate and sheltered islands 
there dre six species of flea and three of lice which may attack 
human beings. We are prone to dismiss them too lightly, 
especially at the present. History shows plainly how parasitic 
insects have, for example, by spreading typhus and plague from 
rat to human being, caused death-rolls higher than the dead- 
liest weapons of man’s devising. In Britain we owe an 
immunity from such insect-borne diseases to our cleanly 
habits, and the unremitting vigilance of our health authorities, 
backed by the research of our scientists and the products of 
our chemical industry. Research has unravelled the mysteries 
of infectionand the complex life histories of pests and parasites: 
the chemist has provided an extensive armoury of dusts, 
sprays, fumigants and disinfectants with which to attack 
them, either directly or by assisting man to keep his house, 
clothes and person clean and wholesome. War has intensified 
old problems and created new ones. Evacuation, crowded 
tubes and air raid shelters, congested camps, the dispersal of 
foodstuffs in store and warehouse have all given pests better 
opportunities of contact and scattered them over wide areas. 
Air traffic has increased the danger of new pests and diseases. 
The health services are on their toes 

to protect the community. At their 

back the British chemical industry 

is constantly at work to maintain 

the output of essential insecticides and 

to discover new ones in order to uphold 

the nation’s immunity from _insect- 

borne disease. 














Just before the war, when Pliofilm was 
made available for commercial pur- 
poses, it became evident that Pliofilm 
was likely to revolutionise the whole field 
of packing matérials. For Pliofilm proved 
to be water-proof, water moisture vapour- 
proof, dust-proof, acid-proof, germ- 
proof and oil-proof. Naturally, then, 
the impact of this amazing product 
upon industry and commerce was 
enormous. But war came — and at once 
the entire production of Pliofilm was 


«Another 
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turned over to war industry. Today, 
even aircraft engines arrive here packed 
in Pliofilm. 

Pliofilm is a result of that ceaseless 
research and development which forever 
goes on in the Goodyear organisation. 
The vast array of problems which Pliofilm 
is solving today will remain to bestow 
themselves upon industry and commerce 
when peace comes round. * (PLIOFILM 
—a registered trade mark of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.). 
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Don’t imagine that all you'll need is a moulding 
press and some moulding powder and you'll be ready 
for all the competition. The plastic moulding business 
is probably already overcrowded by peace-time 
standards and it’s-not the main way in which plastics 
will develop anyway. 

You're probably in the plastics business already and don’t know it. Don’t you 
already have to bind things together? Don’t yow make something that could be 
stronger, lighter or more weatherproof? Are you in paint, timber, textiles, paper, 
or a hundred and one other trades ? 

The possibilities of BEETLE RESINS (Urea-Formaldehyde thermo-setting 


| plastics) used as a binder with other material are well-nigh unlimited — 


that way lies the greatest post-war use of plastics and there’s probably 


| ause for this type of plastic development right on your own doorstep. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED - ONE ARGYLL STREET - LONDON WI 





FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 


A LITTLE AIR SAVES A LOT OF 





In any underinflated tyre, part of the load is being carried by the 
casing instead of by the air inside. This causes overflexing and 


generates heat. 


tread ensue. 


Rupture of the fabric and rapid, uneven wear of the 
Don’t spoil the value of your Austin’s wartime job by 


letting it waste precious rubber. Always keep tyres at correct pressure. 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN 
TO HELP THE COUNTRY 


Read the Austin Magazine — 4d monthly or 6/6d a year post free 











Magnets 


He earns no medals; his name 
will never make headlines; his 
way of life is modest and his work 
unexciting. 

But to us he is an individual, a 
personality; not just a number on 
the time clock. He is a skilled 
man —and more, because for 
years his skill has been allied to the 
Philips tradition of doing things 
more efficiently; of making things 
just that much better. 





He melts metals — very special 


metals — which are used for 
making ‘Ticonal’* permanent 
magnets of unusual power and 
unique properties; an outstanding 
Philips invention. He is one of the 
thousands of Philips workpeople 
who gave you, before the war, the 
Philips products you knew and 
trusted so well. His skill is a 
vital asset to the nation today. 

* Registered Trade Mark. 
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LAMPS 


AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTO., LONGBRIDGE. BIRMINGHAM 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD.. CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 


(243) 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indicalion thai they are necessarily available for export. 
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OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AN 


The Safe PERSONAL Antiseptic 


At all Chemists 
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Great Coat 
Comfort 


Service women who take 
cover in the snug warmth of 
a well-cut Austin Reed great- 
coat can defy the only enemy 
in this island—the weather. 
Our Service greatcoats are 
tailored from cloths made by 


the best mills in the country, 





and are priced from £11.14s.3d. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


London Telephone: Regent 6789 


D SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW —PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 
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Greys Appeal! for 


; ‘AID TO RUSSIA? 
AY 20/1 OY Yn ieee 


battlefields. Men, women and children 
Medical and 


are wounded and in pain 
surgical supplies are desperately needed 
to save their lives. Russia has asked 

us to send vast quantities. 
| As your tribute to our indomitabk 
Allies, help to meet their call by sending 


i donation to: 


CIGARETTES | -AiD To RUSSIA" FUND | 
: sin. eee : 
just honest-to-goodness tobacco SS 
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